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NOTE THAT THE EMBROIDRED FABRICS AT CENTER ARE THE ONES THAT ACCOMPANIED 
THE ALTAR IN THE EXHIBIT ON THE CHINESE AT THE HERITAGE Museum. 


In This Issue... 


Since the Clatsop County Historical Society began publishing the Cumtux 
in 1980, we have printed more than thirteen stories about our Chinese residents. 
With this issue we are adding more. A couple of the stories in this issue came 
to us in a folder with several others written by Violet Fastabend Keeney for 
the Gresham Senior Citizen’s writing class, sent by her daughter-in-law. One 
of the stories told of Violet’s memories of the Chinese in Astoria. It seems 
appropriate to reprint her story now as we daily watch the progress of the 
construction of the Garden of Surging Waves. 

Over thirty-one years ago Lloyd Ferrell, a native of Warrenton, wrote a story 
for the 1981 Cumtux “Rediscovering Warrenton’s Pauper Cemetery.” Now he 
is back again with a story about the U.S. Army Engineer dredge Col. P.S. 
Michie. The next issue will follow with a related story he has written. 

Included in this issue is a letter written by Selma (Sally) Hummasti to her 
neighbor in Svensen, describing her feelings as she is on her way to a new and 
challenging life in Karelia. Look at the Summer 2000 issue of Cumtux to find 
out what happened to her and her family. 


—The Editor 
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Cot. P. S. Micute 1917 
L. 244.6 FT; B. 20 FT; DR. II FT (17 FT LOADED); DP. 1708 TONS (3372 TONS LOADED); 
Ss. 10 K (8 K LOADED). PRoBABLYy AT Coos Bay, OREGON 


Co. P.S. MICHIE 
U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DREDGE 


By Lloyd Ferrell 


HE Cox. P. S. Michie (pronounced 

“Mike-ee”) has a rich history in 
Oregon and along the coast, a legacy 
of hard work and excellence. It is 
especially remembered for the daring 
rescue of the passengers of the steamer 
Congress, and also because the Michie 
was at Honolulu on December 7", 
1941 and was a witness to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 


ORIGINS 
Residents of the developing com- 
munity of Coos Bay actively worked 
with U.S. Engineers in the early 
1900s, dealing with jetty issues and 
the on-going need for dredging of 


the channel. By 1911, with Coos Bay 
specifically in mind, U.S. Engineers 
were successful in obtaining an 
appropriation for the construction 
of an ocean-going dredge, which 
from the beginning was to be called 
Col. P.S. Michie.‘ She was named in 
honor of Colonel Peter S. Michie, 
who served with the Army Corps 
of Engineers during the Civil War. 
He was born in Scotland in 1839 and 
came to the United States in 1843 
when he was only four years old. In 
1863 he graduated second in his class 





"The designer, J. B. C. Lockwood, was known for his 
work with other dredges and modeled the Col. PS. 
Michie after the smaller dredge Columbia. 
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from West Point, and was assigned to 
operations against Charlestown and 
later against Richmond. He directed 
engineering operations, most notably 
the construction of the Dutch Gap 
Canal. Col. Michie was the author 
of several scientific books, and from 
1871 until his death in 1903 he taught 
at West Point.’ 

Bids for construction of the dredge 
were advertised and in April 1912 it was 
announced that Seattle Construction 
& Drydock Co. had been awarded the 
contract with a projected completion 
date of July 1, 1913. The new hopper 
dredge was large, 244.6 feet in length, 
had twin screws, featured a new type 
of boiler from Portland Watertube 
Boiler Co., and also had a center well 
from which the dredging arm (drag 
arm) projected. After some delay, the 
Col. P.S. Michie was launched in 
Seattle on August 16, 1913, christened 
by Miss Eleanor Chittenden. In 
January 1914 the new ship was placed 
into service, and she left Seattle with 
Captain John C. Reed in command. 
After a brief stay in Astoria, the new 
dredge arrived at Coos Bay on the 
22™ of January. 


A FRustraTING First YEAR—19 14 
The residents of Coos Bay had 
waited patiently for the new dredge 
and were anxious to see her in action. 
But things did not go well during the 





Peter's son, Dennis M. Michie, was killed at the Battle 
of San Juan Hill in 1898, and Michie Stadium at West 
Point is named in his honor. 


Cot. PETER S. MICHIE 
Crv1t War PHOTO 


first year of operation. First of all, it 
was the middle of winter when she 
arrived and rough seas prevented her 
from doing much work until April. 
Then on May 14", with thirteen 
prominent residents of Coos Bay 
aboard, Michie ran aground on the 
south spit during a squall. It was 
stranded for two hours and, according 
to Captain Reed, it was miraculous 
the dredge was not lost. On May 29" 
while working on the bar, Michie was 
struck and damaged by the steamer 
A.M. Simpson and had to return to 
Portland for repairs. Both propellers 
needed to be replaced and work was 
also needed on the hull and several 
frames, which wasn’t completed until 
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Cot. P.S. Micuié at Coos Bay 1915 


the end of June. 

The high point of the year came 
on July 12", shortly after returning 
to Coos Bay, when Michie assisted in 
the rescue of women and children on 
the steam schooner Cricket which had 
gone ashore just three miles north of 
the bar. The P. S. Michie arrived at the 
scene, and in concert with other boats 
present, pulled Cricket back to safety. 

But problems began again only a 
few days later, when U.S. Engineer 
dredges were ordered to cease opera- 
tions due to lack of funding. The Port 
of Coos Bay put up its own money for 
Michie to continue working for an- 
other month, but in August the crew 
was discharged and returned home. 
When federal funding was allocated 
in October the crew was reassembled, 
but just as operations started Michie 


was ordered to Portland to undergo 
“severe tests” on her machinery and 
handling of material. Thus ended 
an eventful first year of operation at 
Coos Bay. 


THE Best OF TIMES 1915 -19 16 

The testing and evaluation of the 
Michie during the winter of 1914 
were done at Eureka, California. 
She returned to Portland in March 
1915 where, in addition to a general 
overhaul, work was done to increase 
the boiler capacity. The Michie did not 
return to Coos Bay until May. 

It was on May 22" r915 that the 
schooner Claremont wrecked at the 
entrance to Coos Bay in rough seas, 
stranding the crew and passengers. 
The Michie responded immediately 
to rescue them, securing a line to her 
mast and rigging a breeches buoy over 
to the Claremont. One of the pas- 
sengers was a woman, Miss Olivetta 
Faulkner, and before sending her 
across it was thought best to first test 
the line by bringing over one of the 
crew. With that completed, she was 
brought aboard the Michie, followed 
by the remainder of the stranded 
crew. Some of those traveling across 
from the Claremont got wet because 
the breeches buoy wasn’t working 
perfectly, but once aboard, the Michie 
crew furnished them with dry cloth- 
ing. The entire crew of the Claremont 
was saved, but the ship herself was a 
total loss. 

Work at dredging the Coos Bay bar 
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Cot. P. S. MicuHie, 1913—NOTE IT Is LOW IN THE WATER, FULLY LOADED. 


resumed, and Michie’s performance 
was outstanding. She set the first 
of several records, handling 210,005 
cubic yards of material in the month 
of June, and also setting daily records. 
July saw production of 200,000 yards, 
and August more than 222,000. 
Credit was given for the improved 
power that had been added to the 
vessel earlier in the year. It was at this 
time that Captain John Reed resigned 
as master, and his pilot George Seeley 
was named to replace him. Good 
results continued. There was a scary 
incident in October when a huge 
breaker hit the ship and carried away 
a portion of the bridge. After finish- 
ing work at Coos Bay, during the 
winter Michie also worked at Grays 
Harbor until February 1916 when an 
overhaul in Portland was begun. It 
was the beginning of a general pattern 
that lasted for many years—dredg- 
ing at Coos Bay, working at Grays 
Harbor, and then annual repairs and 
overhauling. 

‘The 1916 season at Coos Bay started 


again with record-setting results, and 
the U.S. Engineers held the Michie in 
high regard with plans to model new 
construction after her. 


RESCUE OF THE STEAMER CONGRESS 

Perhaps the finest hour in the 
career of the Col. P.S. Michie came 
on September 14", 1916 with the 
rescue of 423 crew and passengers of 
the steamer Congress. The Congress, 
the largest vessel of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., had been in service 
not quite three years, carrying pas- 
sengers along the west coast. In the 
early afternoon of September 14" the 
SS Congress was about thirty miles off 
Coos Bay when a fire was discovered 
in the No. 3 hold. When it was 
realized the fire was out of control 
the Captain had the wireless call for 
assistance and raced toward Coos Bay, 
dropping anchor in deep water about 
three-quarters of a mile offshore just 
as the Michie and other rescue ships 
arrived. The fire was raging by then, 
the decks were hot and smoke was 
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dense as the Congress began lowering 
the first lifeboats. Passengers were 
taken aboard the Michie and the boats 
returned back for more. Interestingly, 
this all took place so close to shore 
that “hundreds of automobiles” went 
to the beach to observe the rescue, and 
there were even several car accidents. 
By the time all were off the burning 
ship it was dark, the Congress was 
“wrapped in flames from stem to 
stern” and the decks were starting to 
warp from the heat. The captain was 
the last to leave the ship. The only 
passenger who actually fell into the 
water during the rescue was Charles 
Joughin, chief baker, who had also 
been a survivor of the Titanic just four 
years earlier. As soon as the survivors 
were on board Michie, the galley crew 
was kept busy providing tea, coffee 
and sandwiches. One very ill lady 
was put in Captain Seeley’s cabin 
where some other passengers cared 
for her. When Congress crew member 
F. Tyson was brought on board he 
was unconscious from the smoke, 
and chief steward L.E. Johnson of 
the Michie stepped forward and gave 
mouth-to mouth resuscitation, suc- 
cessfully reviving him. The survivors 
were then taken to North Bend, and 
as the Michie arrived about 3,000 
people were waiting, and cheered as 
she arrived at the dock. 

The rescue of the Congress made 
national news, with Captain Seeley 
and the crew of the Michie receiving 
high commendation for their actions. 


NIV 
Ties 


¢ 
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DREDGING WELL 1917 
ProBaBLy AT Coos Bay, OREGON 


YEARS OF ROUTINE AND HarD 
Work 

For the rest of the 1916 season and 
over the next several years Michie 
continued to set records and get 
notice for her good performance. 
She continued to follow the pattern 
of working in Coos Bay and going 
north to Grays Harbor. There were 
occasional mishaps though, which 
dredges are especially prone to. A seri- 
ous accident occurred at the mouth 
of the Columbia River in November 
1922 while en route from Grays 
Harbor to Portland, when the stern 
of Col. P.S. Michie was forced onto 
the edge of Clatsop Spit by a strong 
ebb tide. She sent out a distress signal, 
and meantime, with her rudder out of 
commission, she used her twin screws 
acting as rudders to free herself off the 
spit. Coast Guard crews from Point 
Adams and Cape Disappointment 
responded to the distress signal, as did 
the tug Oneonta, which then towed 
her into a local harbor. Extensive 
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SS CONGRESS—1914 





Pacrric Coast STEAMSHIP Co. Post CARD FROM THE SHIP. (PERSONAL COLLECTION) 


repairs were needed to her hull. 

In January 1924 Captain 
Frank L. Brown took charge as mas- 
ter of the Michie. Over the next few 
years, besides working in Coos Bay 
and Grays Harbor, the Michie also 
worked at Umpqua and Yaquina Bay. 
In 1926 she worked at Long Beach, 
California for three months, and there 
was another trip made to California 
in 1928, but Coos Bay remained her 
primary responsibility. 

When working at Coos Bay the 
Michie moored at the Empire docks 
just inside the bar. Interestingly, when 
the federal census was taken in April 
1930 it captured a “snapshot” of the 
entire crew, showing their name, age, 
place of birth, and their job on the 
ship. There are a total of 37 members of 
the crew, including the ship’s officers, 
which was probably about average for 
normal operations. For the officers 
it shows Captain Frank Brown as 
master, and Peter J. Hansen the ship’s 
pilot. There was a 1‘, 2"! and 34 mate, 
chief engineer, and 1°, 2"! and 3" 


assistant engineer. The crew included 
a clerk, carpenter, machinist, four 
oilers, five firemen, two cooks, two 
waiters, a messboy, two quartermas- 
ters, two winchmen, six deckhands 
and a watchman. They ranged in 
ages from eighteen to sixty-three, 
and show birthplaces from all over 
the United States and eight different 
countries. Then, as now, some of the 
crew remained on the same ship for 
years. Today it may seem unusual 
to have waiters (stewards) aboard a 
government dredge, but at that time 
the maritime tradition of serving the 
ships officers separately was followed. 
‘They also made up the officers’ quar- 
ters each day. 

Beginning in 1931 there were plans 
made for extensive changes to be 
made on the Michie, including con- 
sideration of removing the center drag 
and replacing it with two side arms. 
However, in the end they elected 
to keep the center drag arm. Work 
was finished in 1933 to enlarge the 
center well in order to accommodate 
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[PHOTOGRAPHS OF PASSENGERS LEAVING STEAMSHIP CONGRESS, BURNING LAST THURSDAY AFTERNOON OFF COOS BAY 





A PHOTO SPREAD THAT RAN IN THE SEPT. 17, 1916, ISSUE OF THE PORTLAND SUNDAY 
OREGONIAN. TOP: FULL VIEW OF THE BURNING STEAMER S.S, CONGRESS, TAKEN FROM THE 
DECK OF THE DREDGE COLONEL P.S, MICHIE, WITH LIFEBOATS IN THE WATER. CENTER: 
A CREW MEMBER EMERGES FROM BELOW DECKS TO CLEAR THE SMOKE FROM HIS LUNGS 
BEFORE GOING BACK TO FIGHT THE FIRE. LOWER LEFT: FILLep wITH PASSENGERS, A 
LIFEBOAT PULLS AWAY FROM THE SIDE OF THE BURNING STEAMER. BOTTOM CENTER: 
BOaTs LEAVING THE CONGRESS WITH PASSENGERS, AS SEEN FROM THE Micuiz. BOTTOM 
RIGHT: C.LoseE-ur OF PASSENGERS IN LIFEBOAT. STOREKEEPERS, RESTAURATEURS, BANK 
TELLERS—EVERYBODY IN TOWN WAS CLUSTERED AROUND THE BEACH SOUTH OF THE 
HARBOR OPENING, WATCHING A 7,985-TON PASSENGER LINER BELCHING SMOKE AND 
FLAMES, AND PRAYING THE 428 PASSENGERS AND CREW MEMBERS WOULD BE ABLE TO GET 
OFF THE SHIP BEFORE THE WHOLE THING BECAME ENGULFED. THEY JUST BARELY MADE IT. 


“THE LAST BOAT TO LEAVE CONTAINED CaPTAIN Cousins,” AP REPORTER E. J. GRIFFITH 
WROTE. “ THEY PUSHED AWAY CHOKING IN THE SMOKE AND BLISTERED BY THE HEAT. 
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a new fifty foot buoyant drag which 
allowed deeper dredging. New boil- 
ers giving the ship more power were 
also installed. Dredging operations 
continued at Coos Bay during the 
1930s, as well as other locations such 
as Flavel Bar (near the mouth of the 
Columbia), St. Helens, Grays Harbor, 
and Tillamook Bay. There were also 
trips further away. In June 1933 Michie 
spent nearly three months in Alaska 
dredging in the Wrangell Narrows. 
In late November 1934, under the 
temporary command of Mathias 
C. Bakke, due to illness of Captain 
Brown, the Michie traveled to Hawaii 
on a six month detail at Port Allen. 
In August 1938 Michie went back 
to the Wrangell Narrows on a two 
month detail, and again Captain 
Bakke, now master of the Pacific, was 
temporarily in charge. In July 1940 
Captain Brown tooka leave of absence 
from the ship, and that December he 
passed away. Captain P. J. “Hurry Up 
Pete” Hansen, who had been with the 
Michie for many years, became the 
new master. 


Cot. P.S. Micuie JUNE 1, 1933, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


PEARL HARBOR AND WorLD War II 

In early 1941 it appears the Michie 
went to San Francisco to dredge the 
approach to Mare Island Naval Base, 
but by summer she was back in the 
Columbia River. This was when 
Charles Haddix, who lived in Astoria 
where the ship was working, joined 
the crew. They worked continuous 
shifts during the week, and on the 
weekends most would travel home to 
Portland. Louis Dillon, a Portland 
resident, also joined the crew as quar- 
termaster about this time. The Michie 
usually was overhauled in Portland, 
but in September the Oregonian 
reported that she was “...now at 
Seattle for overhaul and is scheduled 
to depart soon for California for a 
brief dredging job before she goes to 
Hawaii for the winter.” 

The Col. P.S. Michie departed 
Portland the first week of October 
with a crew of fifty, and proceeded 
down the coast to San Diego. 
Captain Peter J. Hansen was in 
command. After a brief stay working 
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IMAGE BY CHARLES HADDIX, 1941. APPEARS IN 1993 SUMMER ISSUE OF THE CUMTUX, PG. 10 
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Cot. P.S. Micuiz av ASTortia, 1941 


in California, on November 1 the 
ship sailed for Hawaii and arrived at 
Honolulu ten days later as recorded by 
the Port Director there. The job the 
Michie was sent to do was at nearby 
Kaneohe Bay, dredging the channel 
so large tankers could provide fuel 
and supplies for the seaplane base 
being constructed there. Underwater 
explosives were used to break up the 
coral, which the Michie then dredged 
up and eventually took out to sea and 
dumped. The work routine for the 
crew was the same as usual, and on 
Saturdays the ship would get under- 
way around Diamond Head and moor 
at Honolulu Harbor. There the ship 
would get fuel and supplies and most 
of the crew would go into town for 
recreation. By coincidence, the ship 
Captain Hansen had commanded 
in WWI, now called the SS Oliver 
Olson, was briefly at Honolulu Harbor 
in late November. 

The Michie was following her usual 
routine when she stood into Honolulu 
Harbor on Saturday December 
6", 1941. It was noted in the Port 
Directors Report log that the Michie 
arrived from sea at 8:00 a.m. and 
docked at Pier 30. The ship was still 
moored there the next morning when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 

Charles Haddix, who had been on 


watch until 4:00 a.m. was asleep in 





* During WWI it was briefly the USS Point Bonita. 
Captain Hansen may not have seen it. The Oliver Olson 
arrived on Tuesday Nov. 25 and departed on Friday Nov. 
28, when the Michie was working at Kaneohe. 
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Captain P.J. HANSEN, SPRING 1940, 
WITH GRANDSON PETER S. HANSEN. 
NOTE HE IS WEARING HIS W WI Navy 
UNIFORM. 


the “doghouse” when one of the deck 
hands came in shouting, “They are 
bombing Pearl Harbor.” He looked 
out and could see the anti-aircraft 
fire, could hear the bombs exploding 
and see the clouds of smoke from 
Pearl Harbor, some distance away. 
Crew member Louis Dillon, in a letter 
mailed to his mother on December 
10" also gives a description of what 
happened: “I heard the first bomb 
land and saw the smoke rise from 
Pearl Harbor...In a second after the 
bomb landed, the anti-aircraft fire 
was terrific. It came from everywhere, 
from a thousand places,” he said. The 
anti-aircraft fire kept the attacking 
planes “high up and made the bomb- 
ing ineffective.” According to the 
family story, Captain Peter Hansen 
was also sleeping in when the attack 
started, and rushed up to the bridge in 
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Habbix ON MICHIE 


his skivvies and a T-shirt. The Michie 
was unarmed so there wasn’t much 
that could be done. 

During the attack the Dutch 
freighter Jagersfontein, at that time 
being operated as a U.S. Army 
Transport, arrived at Honolulu 
Harbor. She had anti-aircraft guns 
that immediately opened fire on the 
Japanese planes, which was noted by 
the nearby USS Vega and was also seen 
by Charles Haddix on the Michie. 
“They manned...guns at various parts 
of the ship. Overhead a Japanese Zero 
came down close enough for us to 
see the pilot’s head under his canopy. 
Shells from the [Jagersfontein] drove 


14 


him away from our vicinity.* He saw 
an army ambulance take away two 
soldiers who had been injured by a 
bomb at nearby Fort Armstrong, and 
also saw fire engines racing to control 
damage by another bomb that hit in 
that area. Directly above, as Louis 
Dillon also observed, Charles saw the 
planes flying high overhead, circling. 
He says six of them dropped down 
from the circle and came so low “we 
could see the red dots on their wings... 


When they pulled out of their dive, 





4 Charles Haddix incorrectly identifies the Jagersfontein 
as the Bloemfontein. His mistake is understandable, 
though, because he’s writing what he remembers, and 
records show the Bloemfontein had recently been at 
Honolulu. Both ships are basically identical in appear- 
ance, and he'd probably seen it. 
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HADDIX ON MICHIE 


we could hear the whine of the bombs 
coming down.” One bomb missed its 
target and demolished a Ford, sending 
car parts flying all over. 

When the attack was over, so 
also was the normal routine for the 
crew. Louis Dillon writes that after 
the attack he spent the entire day 
constructing barbed-wired enclosures 
to hold Japanese aliens who were 
being herded up by federal agents. 
Normally Sunday was to be his day 
off and he had planned to go ashore 
for leisure activities. Charles Haddix’ 
experience was the same. The U.S. 
Army Engineers sent officers over to 
the Michie with orders for the crew 
to assist preparing a site at Punahou 
School in Honolulu for receiving in- 
ternees. Alien residents were brought 
in and Dillon comments that “plenty 
of them [were soon]...inside looking 
out at machine guns.” 
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That night the city maintained a 
complete blackout and guards were at 
every intersection, Haddix says, even 
members of the American Legion 
were used. The next day the crew of 
the Michie, including both Dillon and 
Haddix, were sent to dig trenches for 
air-raid shelters at the playground of 
Washington Intermediate School, 
also in Honolulu. They worked 
until dark, were furnished a dinner 
of beans, bread and water, and made 
their way back to the ship with the 
truck being “stopped at every intersec- 
tion by nervous soldiers.” 

According to the family of Captain 
Peter Hansen, as they recall the 
story, he was told the Michie had 
to get out of the harbor, so they got 
underway and went down the coast 
and anchored. Charles Haddix says 
the ship did get underway, and just 
outside the harbor a destroyer began 
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dropping depth charges. Signals were 
sent to the Michie, but no one on 
board could read signal lights, so the 
destroyer finally came alongside and 
used a bullhorn to tell them to get 
back to Fort Armstrong (Honolulu 
Harbor). It was another two days 
before they could resume work at 
Kaneohe. Even then they were limited 
to working daylight hours because of 
the blackout in effect. 

Everyone on board the Michie was 
safe following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, but no one back home knew 
that. Radio silence was in effect, so 
many families in Portland, where 
most of the crew lived, were waiting 
anxiously to hear. Louis Dillon wrote 
home and reassured his mother that 
“everything is calm and in perfect 
order...everything seems to be going 
just fine.” Another member of the 
crew, Boone Wilson, junior engineer, 
also wrote to his mother “Everything 
is under control. Don’t worry. It will 
take more than they put out Sunday. 
Our fleet is chasing them down 
now.” When word arrived at the U.S. 
Engineers office in Portland that all 
on board were safe, the Oregonian 
published a brief article to reassure 
everyone. 

When the Michie did resume 
dredging at Kaneohe she was escorted 
there by a destroyer. Records show the 
USS MacFarland taking her there on 
December 12", just one of a number 
of destroyers assigned to escort duties. 
By March 1942 the job at Kaneohe was 


completed, and the Michie was ready 
to return home. She was assigned to 
Convoy No. 4074, which departed for 
San Francisco on March 20¢/ with 
three navy escorts and about twenty 
merchant vessels’ As they approached 
the coast they ran into rain squalls 
and low visibility, and on April 2"¢ 
part of the convoy split off toward San 
Pedro. The following day the Michie 
and the rest of the convoy proceeded 
“in single column” through the chan- 
nel toward San Francisco. Charles 
Haddix remembers that the chief 
mate jokingly noted in his report that, 
per the Captain, “someone had shifted 
the Farallon Islands.” 

By mid-April the Michie was back 
in Oregon, and her new base of opera- 
tion was at Astoria. Not many names 
of the crew that returned are known, 
but several from the 1930 crew can be 
identified as still on the ship.’ Some of 
the younger crew members left to join 
the Navy between June and August 
1942, and at least two others went into 
the Merchant Marine. These person- 





5 One source, not yet unverified, mentions that the 
Michie had a difficult time keeping up with the other 
ships in the convoy. 
6 Several members of the crew were required to register 
for the “old man’s” draft in April 1942, and some of 
these show them on the Michie at Astoria. Of the 1930 
crew, so far 5 can be identified as still being with the 
ship (James G. Maple, Frank M. Robertson, John W. 
Drysdale, Alexander R. Mclnnis, and Clarence W. Rice) 
and there are a few others who might be, but evidence 
isn't clear. Newspaper articles about the Pearl Harbor 
attack also identify Peter J. Hansen and Boone L. Wilson 
who were on the 1930 crew list. 
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nel losses contributed in part to the 
Michie eventually having a shortage 
of workers’ In the spring of 1943 the 
U.S. Engineers put an advertisement 
in the newspaper seeking firemen, 
oilers, deckhands and a cook. It gives 
the salaries, explains that Astoria is 
the main duty station, and says that 
the Michie “...dredges ports, bays 
and harbors in the northwest.” What 
response, if any, was received from 
the advertisement is not known, 
but worker shortages for U.S. Army 
Engineer operations was a real prob- 
lem during the war. 

Information about activities of the 
Michie during the war are difficult 
because ship movements were not 
published in the newspaper. Later 
articles confirm that she continued to 
work in familiar territory, including 
the Columbia River, Willapa Bay, 
Grays Harbor, and Coos Bay. There 
are also glimpses of her found in the 
war diaries. In August 1943 the USS 
Liscome Bay moored at Astoria and 
noted the Michie at pier 2.5 Between 





7 Chester W. Harms was on the Michie per his obituary, 
and he joined the Navy June 24, 1942 in Portland. Gil- 
bert D, Platt joined the Navy June 6, 1942 in Portland, 
and, per his obituary, was probably on the Michie at this 
ime. Louis Dillon also left ship in April 1942 for training 
with the U.S. Maritime Service, and Charles Haddix left 
or the Merchant Marine. 
8 The Liscome Bay (CVE-56) was built just up the river 
at Vancouver, Washington, and had been commissioned 
he week before. Tragically, it was sunk only 3 months 
ater. On the crew was Doris Miller, who had been 
awarded the Navy Cross for his actions on the West 
irginia at Pearl Harbor. 




















November 1943 and February 1944 
others made similar entries showing 
her at pier 1 in Astoria, and at Coos 
Bay. 


THE FINAL YEARS 

By the time the war ended in 1945, 
Captain P.J. Hansen was seventy- 
one years old and it was not long 
afterward that he retired. In early 
1946 he was succeeded by Captain 
Ernest Williams, formerly master of 
the dredge Pacific. For the next few 
years the Michie continued its pattern 
of work and regular overhauls, but 
by 1948 she was being referred to as 
“an old dredge long assigned to the 
Columbia river.” Many changes in 
ship construction had taken place 
over the years, and steam propulsion 
and the center drag arm were now 
out-of-date. 

When the new, larger, sea-going 
hopper dredge Biddle was delivered 
in December 1950 it spelled the end 
of the long career of the Col. P.S. 
Michie. The Michie was taken to 
Lake Washington in Seattle, along 
with the Kingman, for “cold layup.” 
Captain Williams became the new 
master of the Biddle, and others were 
transferred to the new dredge from 
the Michie, Pacific, Luckiamute and 
Wahkiakum. 

In December 1953 the Michie was 
offered for sale, and the Oregonian 
published a nice tribute to the ship, 
recounting where she had operated, 
the rescue of the Congress, and her 
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being at Honolulu Harbor at the 
time of the Pearl Harbor attack. In 
March 1954 the sale to H. P. Giuon, 
a New York ship broker, for $81,300 
was finalized. The buyer held a con- 
tract to dredge in Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela and planned on operating 
her there along with several other 
old Army dredges he had purchased. 
This was an important project for 
the Venezuelan Government, and 
the Michie (renamed Puerto Cabello) 
apparently played a part in deepening 
of the channel to allow ocean-going 
oil tankers into Lake Maracaibo. Her 
later operations are not known, but 
the Puerto Cabello is reported as hay- 
ing been sold in 1955 and eventually 
scrapped in 1971.2 


Main Sources: 

Oregonian newspaper. About 300 articles 
were reviewed to track ship movements 
and events. Below are a few of the more 
important ones: 

“Cricket Beached, But Freed Again,” 
Oregonian, 13 July 1914, page 3. 

“Schooner Strikes Rocks; All Saved,” 
Oregonian, 23 May 1915 pages 1-2 

“Congress Burns Off Coos Bay,” Oregonian, 
15 September 1916, pages 1-2 

Dredge Safe In Honolulu,” Oregonian, 10 
December 1941, page 28 

“Crew Members Safe,” Oregon Journal, 10 
December 1941, page 9 

“Letter Praises Honolulu Morale Following 
Attack,” Oregonian, 17 December 1941, 
page 5 

“Raid Pictured By Portlander,” Oregonian, 
22 December 1941, page 11 

“Federal Dredge In Need of Aides,” 

Oregonian, 12 May 1943, page 13 


“Chester W. Harms,” (obituary), Oregonian, 
10 May 1945, page 9 

“Dredge Returns For ‘Face-Lifting,” 
Oregonian, 26 May 1946, page 11 

“Dredge Lures $81,300 Offer,” Oregonian, 5 
March 1954, page 24 

“Louis M. Dillon,” (obituary), Oregonian, 30 
November 1965, page II 

“Capt. Peter J. Hansen,” (obituary), 
Oregonian, 21 January 1961, page 9 

“Gilbert D. Platt,” (obituary), Oregonian, 22 
February 1999, page 13 

Seattle Times newspaper. Again, many were 
reviewed. The more important were: 

“Big Suction Dredge Ready for Launching,” 
Seattle Times, 16 August 1913, page 8 

“United States Dredge Ready for Big Task,” 
Seattle Times, 17 August 1913, page 27 

“Finishing Touches Will Now be Given Big 
Craft,” Seattle Times, 10 October 1913, 
page 25 

“Crew rescued from ship on Oregon Coast,” 
Seattle Times, 23 May 1915, pg. r 


“Congress Total Loss in Fire,” Seattle Times, 
15 September 1916, pages 1, 3-4 

“Armed Men Guard. Congress Wreck Against 
Raids by Pirates,” Seattle Times, 17 
September 1916, pages 5 and 12 


“3,000-Yard Dredge to Work in N. W. 
Waters,” Seattle Times, 18 December 1950, 
page 31 

Col. Peter S. Michie, (Obituary), New York 
Times, 16 February 1903 


Col. William S. Stryker, “The Swamp 
Angel,” Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War, (Century Company, January 1888) 
page 58, and 575 


George E. Tonney, “Sea-Going Hydraulic 
Hopper Dredge for North Pacific Bars,” 
Engineering News-Record (November 8, 
1917) pages 881-883 

“Our Newest and Largest Coastwise Vessel, 
the SS Congress,” Pacific Marine Review, 
Vol. X, No 11 (November 1913) 


1930; Census, Empire, Coos, Oregon 
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CAPTAINS OF THE 
CoLoNeEL P.S. MICHIE 


APPROXIMATE DATES 


JOHN C. REED........ccccssceeeeeceeeee JAN. IQE4—AUG. I9I5 
GEORGE SEELEY........s0esssseeeeeeeeees SEPT. IQI5—DEC. 1923 
FRANK L. BROWN ........c000000ee0eee JAN. 1924 — NOV. 1940 
PETER J. HANSEN ........seeeee00000es DEC. 1940 — DEC. 1945 
ERNEST WILLIAMG.......scceeeeeeeeeee JAN. 1946 — DEC. 1950 


Charles E. Haddix, “An Adventure In 
Dredging,” Cumtux 13, no. 3 (Summer 


1993), 10-14 


Ellen Van Hoften, History of the Honolulu 
Engineer District, 1905-1965, (Honolulu: 
U.S. Army Engineer District, 1970) 23 


Interview with Jerry Gompers, USACE, 
Portland, 28 February 2013. 


Telephone interview with Mac Robison, 
USACE (ret), Scappoose, Oregon, 6 
March 2013. 


Telephone interview with Peter S. Hansen, 
Beaverton, Oregon, 15 March 2013. He is 
the grandson of Captain Peter J. Hansen. 

Port Directors Report, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
7 November 1941 to 6 December 1941. 
Copies of these hand-written entries pro- 
vided by Ernest Arroyo, March 2013. 


“Crew Members Safe,” Oregon Journal, 10 
December 1941, page 9 


War Diaries: CINCPAC, 12 December 
1941; USS Liscome Bay 14 August 1943; 
USS Sirius for March and April 1942; USS 
Blue for April 1942; USS Ralph Talbot 
for April 1942; USS Tripoli 20 November 
1943; Naval Air Station Astoria, 11 
December 1943; Northwest Sea Frontier, 
12 December 1943 and 4 February 1944. 


Special thanks to Liisa Penner, 
Clatsop County Historical Society 
for her assistance. 

For a fully footnoted version of 
the article contact the writer at: 
LGrantFs1@hotmail.com 

© 2013 Lloyd Ferrell 
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CHINATOWN 


By Violet Keeney of Gresham, Oregon 


ol ls CLATTER of firecrackers, 
the sound of Chinese music, 
children dressed in traditional cos- 
tumes,—these things set the stage for 
the New Year celebration that lasted 
for several days. The celebration was 
the traditional Chinese New Year in 
the town of my childhood when the 
Chinese community was a vigorous 
part of Astoria, Oregon, at the turn of 
the century and until the devastating 
fire of 1922. 

Everything north of Chinatown 
and the business district east of it 
were built over the tide flats. The 
streets were of heavy planking built 
on piling, and when fire got started 
there was no stopping it until the 
entire business district and all of the 
buildings over the river had been 
destroyed. 

Chinatown separated the business 
district from the more unsavory 
section of town which consisted of 
saloons, gambling houses, sailors’ 
boarding houses, and brothels which 
seem to be part of every seaport 
town. The Oriental flavor of our 
Chinatown always intrigued and 
delighted me. What memories the 
word “Chinatown” evokes! 

During the annual celebration my 
little schoolmates Annie and Susie 
came to school with their hair parted 


in precise geometrical zigzags from 
brow to nape and from ear to ear and 
tied with red silk cord. They did not 
wear their traditional dress to school, 
but after school they could be seen 
in the gay costumes. The boys made 
no visible concession to the holiday, 
as I remember it. They were all good 
students, and several did beautiful 
pen drawings and handwriting. 

In the Chinese quarter the build- 
ings all had balconies at the second 
floor level, and during the New Year 
celebration these balconies were hung 
with huge silk lanterns beautifully 
embroidered or painted and tasseled, 
and orchestras sat there playing 
their native stringed instruments. 
To the uninitiated, Chinese music 
is very different from our own, but 
to one growing up hearing it, it has 
a plaintive beauty that is as nostalgic 
as anything in my childhood, and 
upon hearing strains of it in San 
Francisco a number of years ago, 
my husband and I, in company with 
a young music major friend of our 
son who was showing us “his” San 
Francisco, walked some distance out 
of our way to stand for more than half 
an hour, unnoticed in a doorway in 
Chinatown, just listening and enjoy- 
ing it as music lovers the world over 
enjoy the great symphonies. 
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ASTORIA REGATTA PARADE PARTICIPANTS AT ASTORIAS CHINATOWN. CA. 1900 


‘The shops under these second floor 
balconies hung thick with dried meats 
and herbs and perhaps, as we children 
were told, with rhinoceros horns and 
elephant hairs for medicinal purposes 
— and the smoke from incense and 
possibly the opium dens in the rear 
was so thick one could see no further 
than the first few feet from the doors. 

The women all wore black straight 
ankle length pants and long, slitted, 
high necked jumpers fastened on the 
side with black silk frogs, their hair 
drawn back tightly and twisted into 
knots at the nape of the neck and held 
in place with jade pins or ornament 
of great beauty. 

‘The men’s garb was much the same 
as that of the women. They wore 
queues hanging long from a round 
spot on their pates, the remaining 
hair having been shaved off, and some 
coiled them under their little black 
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skull caps. 

Vegetables for the areas were raised 
by Chinese gardeners and vended 
door to door by them. Our vendor 
was called “Lemon John.” He was a 
favorite with all the children in the 
neighborhood because he brought us 
lychee nuts, sweetmeats of all kinds, 
and always firecrackers on our Fourth 
of July and his New Year. He carried 
two huge baskets, each with a shallow 
tray in the top of special tidbits, and 
he had to keep step in rhythm with 
the spring of the baskets on the yoke, 
for they were very heavy, and to lose 
step meant added strain on his back. 
Chinese carry unbelievable heavy 
loads in this manner. 

Their funerals were a seven days’ 
wonder. Depending upon the impor- 
tance of the deceased would be the 
number of hired mourners in addition 
to the family. These mourners fol- 
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EsTHER SAIGET AND GEORGE LEE STANDING IN THE MIDDLE OF ASTOR STREET JUST EAST OF THE Ib 
RIGHT. THE TALL BUILDING DOWN THE BLOCK ON THE LEFT IS THE LOUVRE SALOON, C 
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lowed the bier dropping or throwing 
devil papers in great numbers as 
they wended their mournful way. 
They were preceded by a huge paper 
dragon carried by a number of men 
who served as its feet. The dragon 
charged from side to side in a very 
ferocious manner, spitting fire and 
scaring the bystanders half out of 
their wits in the hope that it might 
be doing the same to the devils who 
were supposed to be after the spirit of 
the departed. They surely gave these 
devils a bad time, as they could not 
approach the spirit of the departed 
except by going through the tiny 
holes in each of the devil papers after 
regaining their composure following 
the fright undoubtedly received from 
the dragon’s pursuit. 

Whole pigs, lychee nuts, candied 
ginger, fruits and nuts and various 
sweetmeats were provided to see the 
spirit well fed into the next world. Joss 
sticks in great numbers were burned 
and large candles were left burning on 
the grave to light him on his journey. 

The bier was carried in a rig from 
the livery stable, built up with very 
ornate superstructure and trimmed 
in scarlet, gold, and black paper. The 
streets bore witness for many days 
that there had been a Chinese funeral 
in town. 

In our town there were a number 
of little Oriental shops where native 
jade ornaments, jewelry, beautiful 
lanterns, embroidery, toys, etc. could 
be bought very reasonably. Having 


them at hand, of course, we did not 
appreciate them fully until after the 
fire which wiped them out and they 
had disappeared. How I have wished 
I might return and find at least one 
remaining. But that is another era 
which has passed. 

Note: This article was excerpted from 
a copy brought to CCHS by Violet’s 
daughter-in-law, Vickie Keeney. From 
Ancestry.com, we learn that Violet 
Keeney was born August 10, 1895 
and died in Multnomah County on 
November 30, 1987 at 92 years of age. 
She was the youngest daughter of John 
A. Fastabend, a German immigrant 
who was a building contractor in 
Astoria, and his wife Sarah. Violet’s 
two sisters, Laura May and Lina G. 
Fastabend, were teachers in the Astoria 
schools. Laura married Ralph Robert 
Wooden in 1910 and lived in Jewell 
before moving to Washington state 
and Lina married John F. Carney in 
191s (and was listed as a widow on 
the 1920 census with two daughters 
and her father), both marriages in 
Clatsop County. Violet married Henry 
G. Keeney who went from working 
as foreman in a sawmill in 1920 in 
Yamhill to teaching in a public school in 
Portland in 1930 to becoming principal 
in a public grade school in Portland in 
1940. The couple had three children, 
Charles Robert, Phyllis D. and Alice 
N. Apparently this family was not 
related (or closely related) to the John B. 
Fastabend family of Astoria.e&® 
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CurRIouS CHINESE CUISINE 


Excerpts from The Daily Astorian of January 30, 1887 


TT" Cuinese are holding their 
annual New Year festivities. 
Prominent among the high jinks 
of the occasion comes the feasting. 
Passing through Chinatown, almost 
the first thing one sees is the number of 
square, amber-hued cheese-like cakes, 
inscribed with Chinese characters, in 
the Chinese stores. These are bean 
cakes, from China, manufactured 
by crushing the beans and driving 
off the oil in a trough with a massive 
stone wheel drawn by oxen. By these 
cheese-like cakes may be noticed soft, 
white, creamy curds. These are bean 
curds, and are prepared at night. The 
beans are reduced to flour by a hand 
mill, the flour is then passed through 
a calico strainer, and it is then boiled 
for an hour over a slow fire. The yel- 
low color is imparted by mixing the 
bean flour with water, gypsum and 
turmeric. These curds and cakes are 
esteemed as a great delicacy by the 
Chinese. Another bonne-bouche pre- 
pared from beans is what are termed 
bean shoots. These are prepared as 
follows: The beans are deposited in 
coarse earthenware jars, which are 
filled with water. In a few hours the 
water is drawn off by the removal of 
plugs, and this process is repeated six 
times in the twenty-four hours. At 
the end of seven days the beans are 
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inspected and each is found to have 
produced a tender shoot. 

The general idea that the Chinese 
appetite is omnivorous and sticks at 
nothing is sustained by the inspection 
of a vast variety of dried fish, all of 
which are imported from China.* 
Dried whitebait, dried shrimps, dried 
squid fish, dried cuttle-fish, of differ- 
ent sizes, lie in heaps around the store, 
or hang suspended from the roof on 
bamboo hoops, and dried particles of 
salt chi fish, dried skeletons of the to 
pak, a fish containing very fine bones, 
dried soles, dried Chinese oysters, 
strung on hoops. All the various con- 
diments seem to be ina mummy-like 
condition. Attention was attracted by 
the desiccated head of a dolphin-like 
fish, called pong gee. What appeared 
to be dried clams, larger than Clatsop, 
but which were mutton fish, were next 
inspected. These are used principally 
for soups. A very unsavory aroma 
proceeding from a jar in the corner 
was traced to a heap of tzo paak, or 
smelts preserved in oil. 

The Chinese storekeeper also 
had several varieties of sweet dried 
mushrooms, or fungi, in Chinese, 
heang si, used for flavoring soups, 
and desiccated flowers and Chinese 
vermicelli used for the same purpose. 
The pickle and relish department 
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included black pickled walnuts dried, 
dried chestnuts, salt cabbage, sweet 
red plums dried and dried bean sticks 
for soup. Some circular hoops of an 
inferior kind of oyster were pointed 
out. Among the viands could be seen 
hanging for the roof dried rashers of 
pork on bamboo sprouts, dried duck’s 
gizzards on a brochet, dried duck’s 
legs fastened to a string, dried duck’s 
carcasses opened out and squashed 
flat, small Chinese hams, combina- 
tions of ducks’ leg, molecule of liver 
and particle of gizzard bound round 
with a sinew from the same bird, 
and a variety of weird nondescript 
articles, impossible to describe. A 
species of Chinese maize, or Chinese 
corn flour, made from sweet potatoes 
ground, was next described with 
much gesticulation by a little Chinese 
storekeeper, who also produced a mass 
of what appeared to be horsehair, but 
which was stated to be dried edible 
seaweed. 

Among the vegetables were dried 
turnips, cut in thin strips; green peas, 
which are eaten by the Chinese, pods 
and all; small green pumpkins, variet- 


ies of a very sweet vine cucumber, 
known as stu kwa; Chinese artichokes, 
preserved fruits in jars, gourds which 
are intended to be fried in oil, etc. 
Some bottles encased in wickerwork, 
and some jars of different sizes and 
shapes, but mostly bulging and 
plethoric, were noticed, ranged on 
shelves near the roof. These contained 
three varieties of wine. The bottles 
held a wine made from rice, and 
termed sam chuy; the jars contained 
respectively a wine known as moy 
quee lo, a wine made also from rice 
and flavored with apricots and a 
liquor known as ng ka pee, made from 
licorice roots and rice. 

One thing the Chinese beat us 
on—that is tea. They laugh at us 
for drinking what we call “tea,” but 
which they disdain. The storekeeper 
had some “welly fine tea.” It was only 
$8 a pound [1887 prices]. 

*The author of this 1887 article 
seems not to have been familiar with 
the Scottish haggis, the Finnish blood 
pancakes, or the sausage popular in 
America® 
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THE CHINESE IN CLATSOP COUNTY 


By Liisa Penner 


In 1870 there were 13 Chinese in 
Clatsop County out of a total population 
of 1,255 or I percent. 

In 1880 there were 2,317 Chinese in 
Clatsop County out of a total population 
of 7,222 or 32 percent. 

One of every three persons in Clatsop 
County in 1880 was Chinese. 

Chinese immigrants had little rea- 
son to come to Clatsop County until 
the 1870s when salmon canneries first 
began sprouting along the waterfront 
and there was a sudden need for a 
lot of workers. Many left a home in 
political and social turmoil, hoping 
to make enough money here to live 
comfortably when they returned. 

The Chinese provided cheap labor 
for the canneries whose owners spent 
their new wealth on show-case houses 
and European tours for their wives 
and children. But for the general 
laborer, the rapid addition of Chinese 
workers to the county roused fears 
that competition for jobs would be 
more intense. The same fear across 
the country led to the support for 
passage of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1882 and its periodic renewal. 
This act nearly stopped the flow of 
Chinese laborers to the U.S. though 
merchants, scholars and a few other 
classes of people were permitted 
entry. Merchants were occasionally 


allowed to bring in their wives and 
children. Members of this class were 
the ancestors of many of the Chinese- 
Americans living here today. In the 
1870s and for years later, there were 
very few Chinese women in the area. 
Numbers of Chinese in the county 
dropped dramatically as there were 
few children were born here and many 
Chinese returned to China. 

What is the legacy of the Chinese 
in the county? 

The celebrations of the Chinese 
brightened the whole community 
with fireworks, music and fun. They 
were fondly remembered by people 
like Violet Fastabend Kenney in this 
issue and Polly McKean Bell and Mae 
Spexarth Miller in a previous issue. 
The legacy of the Chinese extends 
much farther than these pleasant 
memories. In 1870, Astoria looked 
much as it did in 1850, but by 1880, the 
town took on a new look with streets 
leveled, docks reaching farther out 
into the river and buildings going up 
at an amazing rate. Much of this was 
accomplished, literally, on the backs 
of the Chinese who were forced to 
labor on city projects as a way of pay- 
ing off a tax unfairly levied on them. 
The infrastructure of this town at a 
formative period of time was built by 
Chinese laborers. The greatest value 
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of this legacy, however, is found in 
the descendants of the early Chinese 
people who have excelled in their 
business and professional lives, adding 
to our whole community’s well-being. 

Their successes came about in spite 
of the treatment their families had 
been subjected to. The following 
newspaper accounts are only samples 
of this abuse. 


COLLECTING THE CHINESE TAX 





Our town correspondent says: Mr. George, our 
energetic road supervisor, is doing some good 
work near Leinenweber & Company's tannery 
[near present-day Safeway]. He had done most 
of the work with Chinamen. As soon as John 
[a generic name for a Chinese person] found 
out that he either had to work on the road two 
days or have his wages garnished, came up to 
scratch with shovel and pick and went to work 
but some of them claimed to be only nineteen 
and some over fifty years old, and were willing 
to swear toit by cutting offa rooster’s head, but 
one supervisor considering all their swearing by 
that sort of a Joss as all bosh, made them head 
double quick for the road. Tom D. volunteered to 
examine some of the celestials to ascertain their 
age, which he did by prying open their mouths 
and looking at their teeth, but John put on a 
wry face and said, ‘me nolikee you lookee in my 
mouth, alla same as you lookee in horse’s mouth, 
he no good,’ but John has to grin and bear it. 

































































A pestilence in its worst form is not an evil 
to be so much dreaded as the unrestricted 
immigration of the millions of mongolians who 
are ready to come here, and who could better 
their condition by coming...The caucasian must 








check the mongolian, or the mongolian will 
check the caucasian.... September 28, 1878 








The mockery of educating and christianizing 
celestial brutes from the Flowery Kingdom, 
and making a public show of them, and an 
example for the poor white trash, has taken 
root in Portland. Our experience with Chinese 
domestics, and we have had all kinds, teaches 
us that they are an innate, natural born lot of 
thieves, and that they think no more of stealing 
from the melican man than a squirrel does of 
hoarding nuts from a forest thicket. And so 
long as this class of servants are encouraged at 
the expense of white people, we of this coast 
need not expect a supply of first class white 
laborers for any kind of service. May 1, 1875 



























































When work was completed in a 
cannery, often the Chinese workers 
were sent off to another. The following 
comes from an undated article in a 


scrapbook at CCHS: 





The early salmon canneries of the Nehalem 
bay brought all their Japanese and Chinese labor 
in over the trail [on foot over the Neahkahnie 
Mountain]. During a terrible storm at the end 
of a fishing season when crews were returning 
to Astoria, a group of Chinese were being taken 
out over the trail by Chris Christenson, president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Hillsboro. 
Some of the Chinese became exhausted in the 
storm and died of exposure. [Evidently there 
was little concern for their safety or comfort] 



































POPULATION NUMBERS 
The generally accepted population 
count of the Chinese in Clatsop county 
in 1880 is 2,317. According to the web- 
site www.census.gov/population/www/ 
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June 20, 1914 Morning Astorian 


Mayor Gray Remembered 


Chinese Ladies of Astoria Make Grateful Acknowledgment of Courtesies 
: Avery pleasant incident transpired at the law offices of Mayor E. E. Gray yesterday 
: afternoon, when a group of leading Chinese ladies of this city, to whom “his honor” : 
has had occasion in the past to render numerous courtesies and favors, especially in 
: the matter of making the journey of some of them to the Orient and back easier than : 
: it might otherwise have been, called upon him to express their sense of his kindness 
and to accentuate this by the gift of a lovely cup and saucer in exquisite and delicate : 
: pattern, all of inlaid silver and fragile china and a rare type of the art in such matters 
which has made the “flowery kingdom” famous. i 
: The ladies conferring this distinction upon the Mayor were: Mrs. Chan Sing, wife : 
of the well known merchant Wah Sing; Mrs. Tong Sing, the bride of Tong Sing, son 
: of the foregoing couple; Mrs. Lum Dock, bride of the well known manager of the Me : 
Gin Jon company. Miss Ho Sing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wah Sing, a native Astorian 
: who has just returned to her native city after an absence from there since she was a : 
babe in arms, and her elder sister, Miss Hattie Sing. The ladies were attired with the 
: exception of the last-named, in the dainty garb of the land of the Dragon and Miss : 
Hattie Sing was the chaperon and spokesman of the bevy. It was a delightful incident 
: and one Mayor Gray will cherish for many a long day, as the visitors represent the very 


best and highest of Chinese society in the City-by-the-Sea. 
Note: Mrs. Tong Sing was the mother of Art Chan. 


censusdata/PopulationofStates and- 
Countiesofthe UnitedStates1790-1990. 
paf the count of the total population 
for Clatsop County in 1880 was 7,222. 
Dividing 2,317 by 7,222, the result is 
32.08%, the percentage of Chinese 
out of the total population in Clatsop 
County. 

Counting names on the 1880 
census for Clatsop County would 
seem to be easy as each page has room 
for fifty names. There are a number 
of problems, however: Occasionally 
lines were skipped. The pages were 
not all in order. Some numbered 
pages appear to be missing. Some 
pages were nearly impossible to read 


due to faded ink. Counting people 
in Astoria adds more complications 
because the town’s borders changed 
from census to census. Dr. Marie Rose 
Wong in her book Sweet Cakes, Long 
Journey: the Chinatown of Portland, 
Oregon, published by the University 
of Washington Press in 2004 states 
the Chinese represented only about 
2.2 percent of Clatsop County’s 
population in 1880, far below our 
count of 32 percent. On her endnotes 
for the chapter, page 296, she says that 
only 306 Chinese were recorded in 
1880 for Clatsop County, far below 
2,317. Furthermore, she states that 
Chinatown never took a firm hold in 
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CCHS courtesey oF J. M. Acton. 


THESE BUILDINGS WERE LOCATED ON THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF 8TH AND BonpD. 


Astoria through a lack of year-round 
customers. On the contrary, many 
businesses operated by Chinese sur- 
vived, appearing year after year in the 
Astoria city directories. See “Chinese 
Merchants and Race Relations in 
Astoria, Oregon, 1882 — 1924” by 
Aaron Daniel Coe on the internet 
from the Portland State University 
Library open access website: Aitp:// 
dr.archives.pdx.edu/xmlui/handle/ 
psu/7365. See also his article in the 
Summer 2013 Oregon Historical 
Quarterly. 


WHERE DID THE CHINESE LIVE? 
The Sanborn Insurance maps for 
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1884, two years after the Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1882, show Chinese 
mess houses associated with almost 
every cannery in Astoria. We know 
from the Sanborn maps, city direc- 
tories and newspaper articles over the 
years that large numbers of Chinese 
lived in the buildings on the north 
side of Bond Street between 7th and 
gth streets. There were also Chinese 
gardens in various parts of Astoria. 


RIGHT: BEFORE 1955, THERE WERE FIFTY 
HOUSE NUMBERS ALLOTTED TO EACH 
BLOCK; IN 1955 AND LATER, THERE WERE 
A HUNDRED. THE NUMBERS 302 TO 340 
BOND TOOK UP THE NORTH SIDE OF 
BOND BETWEEN 7TH & 8TH STREETS. 
354 TO 376 BOND WERE BETWEEN 8TH 
& 9TH STREETS. EVEN NUMBERS WERE 
ON THE NORTH SIDE OF EAST-WEST 
RUNNING STREETS. 


CLatsop County HisToricaL SOCIETY 


CHINESE & JAPANESE BUSINESSES IN THE 
1904 PoLk Directory FOR ASTORIA 


AStOL: 264 ices snes ceveiessdireesecersens Hong Ling restaurant 

PSGOE DOE: ssi citenciaeenssitaaieketin’ Hong Lee laundry 

Bond 302 .....ccccsseesseceesseeeseees Ark Wo & Co. gen mdse (labor contractor) 
DONG, FOR cciivsietrarectaaibcatins Chung Poy Hong Co. drugs 

POH SG cevencucrensdinedicdeenes Yee On & Co. gen mdse 

DONE GIG - gus piven perenedcelavceetes Dock Lung & Co., gen mdse (labor contractor) 
DOUG FIA. eiesorccersvccedienctaarns Quong Chong, gen mdse (labor contractor) 
TOUT 408 Seeeptenenencavattecesmnnagens Kung Wing & Co., gen mdse 

WOW 492 1) Di wsciesssneccansecenon: Kang Yen Low Co., restaurant 

WO) 928 serccsanemaneemaeee Lum Foo, gen mdse 

Bond 338 vesisssecseesssccsssrecredanns Yee Yick gen mdse 

PGI FAG ct ssouden scan sivweintenenes Hong Yik & Co, gen mdse (labor contractor) 
Bond 354. tsesicissniedantees arias Me Gin John & Co. Chinese goods 

POM 5B -assesuiasactiiaeteosmacenrun Kwong On Chung & Co., grocers 

DOME 904 cia vacicionens hinaatsities Hop Yik Co., grocers 

Bond 369 ..ssccsccessceseceseeeseeeees Wah Hing Jan Co. Chinese mdse 

DONA ® cdeonacrearactestancletaus Wing Sang & Co. Chinese mdse 

Od 476s avvceauneceieteninn Hop Hing Lung & Co., Chinese mdse 

Bond 434 vcscccsscssscesscesseeseeeees Tanaka T 

BONA ccccsiectesstccedtessateerse US Restaurant T Yamada prop 

Bond 434 wcccccccscceessceeseeeseeees Yamada Toraichi prop U.S. Restaurant 
Commercial 420° scccssssncsinsons Kwong J Y Co., ladies’ tailors 

Commercial 622 soetivessctiseser Rising Sun Restaurant 

Comimetetall 619) s.cccccsccave Takahashi H res 

Commercial 622.2 ccesvinidestens Wah Sing Co. merchant tailors 

Commercial 626 siviscesesconiuas Yokohama Bazaar GM Okamoto Prop 
Gaminetetal 730. cccercrccdacves Tong On laundry 

Pec lia FOP wiciciaeetchtsaiatidnns Yuen Chung laundry 

Franklin 1267 ..ecceeseeeeees Wo Lee Co. laundry 

Franklin 1577 ...ccccscesseesseeeee Sam Wo laundry 

Silk 78 joussccasaneasssmveteanbiceenions Wing Chin Chong employment (labor contractor) 
SEI L UE cous cid ppevaaseeeseneseeanereion Sam Kee employment agency (labor contractor) 
GT TIS scittesaverusasvecediswcculnsons Hong Gee laundry 

GLI sopeaecivspaeeennitttconaszeney Hong Sing laundry 

Oth 1354 2 cesses ieiseeia ecaaseavsexsice Sun Yuen Lun Co. (labor contractor) 
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August 9, 1941 Evening Astorian Budget 


Highway Job Destroys Last Remains of 
Once-Populous Astoria Chinatown 


: Modern progress in the shape of 
: the Astor-Bond street highway rerout- 
i ing job is crunching through the last 
: remnants of one of the most colorful 
: portions of the Astoria of an earlier 
: day—old Chinatown. 

: Flames Friday night completed the 
: work of destruction of the 60 and 70 
: year old buildings which for decades 
: have been the home of hordes of 
: Chinese, when workmen put the torch 
: to piles of old lumber to which the 
: buildings had been reduced. 

: For the past two weeks workmen 
i have been ripping and tearing the 
: ramshackle structures between Bond 
: and Astor, Seventh and Eighth streets 
: which in their day have seen blood 
: flow from tong-men’s double-bladed 
: knives and heard the shattering crash 
: of tongmen’s guns. 

i Even today, when the Chinese 
: population has shrunk from the 2500 
? to 3000 which it was in the 1890s, 
? some of the old color of Chinatown 
: remained behind the timeworn walls 
: of the labyrinthine structures in which 
: these people lived. 

: Ed Haflinger, in charge of the work- 
: men tearing down the buildings, led a 
: reporter for this newspaper through 
: mazes of passages, doors and little 
: cells of rooms in which for 50 years and 
? more Chinese people have made their 
: homes and done their cooking of roast 
: pork over queer old fashioned stoves. 
: And the reporter learned that it was 
: easily possible to lose one’s way in the 
: Chinese puzzle of rooms and hallways. 
: Workmen collected all kinds of 


relics — old chopsticks, account books } 
of labor contractors, time tickets they : 
had used for their Chinese cannery : 
workers, writing brushes, and lottery : 
tickets and the like. 

Chinatown in the 1890s was far dif- : 
ferent from the much-tamed remnant : 
of the past two decades. One could : 
stand at the corner of Eighth and Bond : 
street in 1892, and see practically noth- : 
ing but Chinese establishments for a : 
block in each direction. i 

At the height of the cannery season 
as many as 3000 Chinese lived in this : 
quarter of town. Chinese New Year } 
celebrations then lasted a week or more : 
and Chinatown was bright and gay } 
with lanterns, lights, silks and satins, : 
gold and ornaments on children who : 
wore bells in their hats. Open house : 
prevailed for all visitors. 

Chinese weddings and funerals both : 
were occasion for bright display. For : 
funerals, whole roast pigs would be } 
taken to the graves in the old cemetery : 
on top of the hill. 

The year 1892 saw the beginning of } 
the end of old Chinatown, for in that : 
year the Chinese exclusion act went : 
into effect. 

In those days Chinese furnished : 
Astorians with nearly all their fresh : 
vegetables, mostly from gardens near : 
Smith Point and around the present city : 
reservoir atop the hill. : 

There were more than 20 canneries } 
in 1892, all manned largely by Chinese, : 
who lived in jampacked quarters in : 
three or four blocks of the old Chinese : 
quarter... 
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SOME NoraBLe RESIDENTS 
AND VISITORS 

Sun Yat Sen 

Sun Yat Sen, one of the most 
important of the world’s figures, is re- 
ported to have made a visit to Astoria 
in the summer of 1900, according to 
Harry H. Seckler, former city editor 
of the Morning Astorian. Seckler, who 
moved away from Astoria sometime in 
September 1900, was interviewed ona 
return visit in August 1940. According 
to the interview: “Mr. Seckler worked 
here for three months in 1900 when 
the late Sam Elmore was publisher of 
the Astorian. Sun Yat Sen was in the 
United States then, secretly visiting 
Chinese settlements and raising 
money for his fight to liberate China. 
A local Chinese tipped off his presence 
in Astoria to Mr. Seckler, he recalls, 
and the latter, after surmounting a lot 
of resistance, finally interviewed the 
famous Chinese through one of his 
countrymen who was a graduate from 
Oxford. So hot was the story that 
papers all over the country wired for 
more copy than the short story Seckler 
filed with the press association. He 
recalls that he wrote until 2 in the 
morning to supply the demand, and 
he considers this the biggest scoop of 
his newspaper career.” The August 9, 
1941 Evening Astorian Budget notes 
“In the joss house over the old Sai 
Get store a big reception was once 
held for white and Chinese folk both 
when Sun Yat Sen, famed Chinese 
leader visited Astoria at the turn of the 


century. Boat loads of Chinese came 
from Portland for the big occasion.” 

Wayne Saiget makes yearly trips 
from Fullerton, California to Astoria, 
his old hometown to see friends. 
When he stopped by CCHS recently, 
he, his wife, and I made a visit to the 
library to browse through a microfilm 
of the Morning Astorian to look for the 
original article about Sun Yat Sen. The 
summer of 1900 was an eventful time 
for China, though, and every Astoria 
newspaper had the latest news about 
China (and the Boxer Rebellion) on 
the front page. As a result we were not 
able to locate Harry Seckler’s story in 
the time we had before they had to 
leave. We hope to find it another day. 

Soo S. Linn 

The October 3, 1930 Evening 
Astorian Budget on page one had 
a story titled “Chinese Astorian 
Nationally Known As Railway 
Expert.” It reads: 

“Another Astoria boy who went 
to the city and made good is Soo 
Linn, a Chinese, born in this city. 
He is employed in the mechanical 
engineer’s office of the Union Pacific 
system and designs all of the engine 
cabs for this concern, according to 
reports reaching here today. 

“He is nationally recognized as 
an expert draftsman in any work 
connected with a locomotive and 
is capable of laying out the entire 
locomotive and tender down to the 
most minute details. He has special- 
ized, however , in cab layouts and has 
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greatly improved the convenience of 
the various gauges and dials, accord- 
ing to engineers. 

“Linn has traveled all over the 
world. He is a graduate of Lewis 
Institute in New York. In addition to 
his ability as an engineer, he is capable 
of reading and writing five different 
languages. He has been employed 
by the Union Pacific for the past 12 
years.” 

It is hard to determine exactly 
where Soo S. Linn was born, whether 
it was Astoria, China or California. 
According to the 1930 census, he was a 
railroad draftsman, living in Omaha, 
Nebraska, born in China and im- 
migrated to the U.S. in 1910. On the 
1940 census, Soo S. Lin, locomotive 
designer, was a widower, was born 
in California and living in Omaha, 
Nebraska with his seven-year-old 
daughter. The California death index 
shows that he was born in California 
11 October 1886 and died 21 May 1963 
in Alameda at the age of 76. I did not 
find him on the 1910 or 1920 censuses. 

The Koe Family 

Years ago, a man who called him- 
self, “the Firecracker Man” stopped 
at the Astoria Public Library to do 
research on the Koe family. He said 
the Koe family operated the largest 
fireworks company in the U.S. here 
in Astoria for a number of years. We 
found a newspaper article from the 
November 29, 1935 Evening Astorian 
Budget, on page 1, describing the 
company. (see next page.) 


The parents of the Koe brothers 
were Go Funn and Lou Chang (Mrs. 
Go Funn). They appear on the 1900 
census living at 125-9th Street in 
Astoria. Go Funn was born in July 
1860 in China, came to the U.S. in 
1880 and was a merchant. His wife 
Lou Chang was born in April 1881 in 
China and came to the U.S. in 1890. 
They had one daughter Lou Chang 
born March 1900 in Oregon. With 
them was Go Wah a male servant 
born March 1872, a laborer who came 
to the U.S. in 1880. In 1910 they lived 
in Ilwaco then moved back to Astoria, 
where some members of the family 
still lived. The 1930 census lists the 
father, a clothing merchant, his wife 
and children, Nellie, Myrtle, Harold, 
Willie, Charlie, and George. By 1940 
more children were added to the 
family. Harold was living in Astoria 
with his brother William, William’s 
wife and their daughter. William had 
lived earlier in China with his wife 
and their daughter, but returned to 
Astoria. William was the owner/ 
manager of a restaurant, the King 
Yen Low Restaurant at 114-8th Street 
in Astoria. Harold Koe in 1940 was a 
broker for a fireworks company. A few 
years earlier he had been living in San 
Francisco. The family had survived 
the Depression and when World War 
II began, the men joined the military 
service. Go Funn died sometime 
before 1942. We hope someone can 
add more information on the family 
and the fireworks company. 
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Made ih China 
PEKIN FIREWORKS COMPANY 
ASTORIA, ORECON. - U-S.A. 








Evening Astorian Budget 
November 29, 1935, page 1. 


Fireworks Firm to Make 
Astoria Its Headquarters 
Concern Largest of Its kind in U.S. 


The Pekin Fireworks company, larg- 
est wholesale dealers in fireworks in the 
United States, is going to make its main 
headquarters in Astoria, according to an- 
nouncement by Harold Koe, head of the firm. 
The main office at present is in San Francisco, 
with branches in Portland and Astoria. 
Heretofore the warehouse facilities also have 
been in San Francisco. Now, however, all the 
activity will be concentrated in Astoria, where 
the firm plans to obtain augmented warehouse 
and office facilities. Its new centralized Astoria 
operations will begin about January 1, the 
company announced, with salesmen going 
out from this city. Astoria is better located as a 



































Pi 


distributing point for the company, Mr. Koe said. 
The Pekin Fireworks company has been in 
business on the coast for several years, doing a 
large volume of fireworks business which when 
concentrated in Astoria will mean increased 
traffic to and from the city. It is managed by 
four brothers, Harold, George, Charles and 
Norman Koe, members of a Chinese family 
that has made its home in Astoria for years. 























Tue PeNtEL MIsstON AND ALBERT 
Kato REITON 

A few months ago, Jonathan Brooks 
came to the Heritage Museum to see 
what he could find on Albert Kato 
Reiton (1882-1980) and Peniel Mission. 
Wikipedia describes the Peniel Mission 
as an “interdenominational holiness 
rescue mission that was started in Los 
Angeles, California on 11 November 
1886 by Theodore Pollock Ferguson and 
Manie Payne Ferguson. It was dissolved 
in 1949.” In the Archives, he found the 
Peniel Mission listed in the 1906 Polk 
Directory for Astoria. In 1906, the local 
Peniel Mission building was located at 
158 8th Street, directly across the street 
from the Clatsop County Courthouse. 
Mary E. Anderson was in charge. 
In 1908 the mission moved to 703 
Commercial, one block downhill from 
what is now the Heritage Museum, on 
the south side of Commercial Street. 
Albert H. Smith was in charge. By 1910 
it had disappeared. 

Jonathan Brooks also found Albert 
Kato Reiton in the 1906 directory for 
Astoria “Reiton Albert, driver Johnson 
Bros. rms [rooms] 432 Exchange.” This 
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LEFT TO RIGHT, ROBERT SAIGET, GEORGE LEE, ESTHER SAIGET, AND THOMAS SAIGET. 
CA. 1925 OUTSIDE THE SAIGET FAMILY HOME ABOVE THE Hop Yick Hine KEE & Co. 
STORE LOCATED ON BOND STREET, BETWEEN 6TH AND 7TH STREETS. 


address today is in the city employees 
parking lot near the northwest corner 
of oth and Exchange, across the Street 
from the Daily Astorian building. He 
worked at a grocery store operated 
by Fred J. and Alfred R. Johnson at 
120-12th Street. (That location is now 
opposite the drive up window for Wells 
Fargo Bank). According to Jonathan 
Brooks, Reiton was of Norwegian 
descent, born in Wisconsin and as 
a young man he moved to Astoria. 
He began working in a beer bottling 
plant (either the North Pacific Brewing 
Company, now CCHS’s Uppertown 
Fire Museum or the Crown Bottling 
Works, located now under the south 
side of the Elliott Hotel.) He felt this 
work was against his religious principles 
and quit. Reiton then found work as 
an engineer on a dredge and after a 
while was earning more than $100 a 
month. After making a mistake one 


day, his boss cursed at him. Reiton 
refused to work for him again. After 
much thought, he decided to train asa 
missionary and go to China. He meta 
woman with the same desire and they 
moved to China, where after undergo- 
ing many hardships, they founded 
the China Peniel Missionary Society. 
Jonathan Brooks, a relative of Albert 
Reiton, is president of the Voice of 
China and Asia in the U.S. Their stories 
are told in the book Bondservants: The 
Story of the Voice of China and Asia 
by Robert Hammond, published by 
the Voice of China and Asia, in the 
eleventh edition, dated 2012. A copy 
of the book is in the CCHS Archives, 
donated by Jonathan Brooks. Though 
it is not stated in the book, China may 
have been chosen by Albert Reiton for 
his field of work as a result of contact 
with Chinese residents on Astoria’s 
waterfront.2 
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LADIVS ANAV\ 1O ASALYNOD AOVNT 


1932 LETTER FROM SALLY HUMMASTI 


Following is a typed copy of a letter 
written by 19-year-old Sally (Selma) 
Hummasti on August 14, 1932 from 
1s West 126th Street, New York City, 
New York the day before she and her 
parents and brother were to leave for 
a commune in Karelia, an area under 
the jurisdiction of Russia. The letter was 
sent to her friend and neighbor Anna 
Lindfors in Svensen. It reveals Sally’s 
concern at leaving everything familiar 
and heading to unknown experiences. 
She did not realize at the time how 
desperate they would be to leave Soviet 
Karelia and come back home to the 
U.S. or what dangers they would face 
trying to leave. Just two years after 
the Hummastis’ arrival in Karelia, 
the Finns were the target of an ethnic 
purge when thousands were murdered 
by the Russians or sent to labor camps. 
The Hummastis story is in the Summer 
2000 Cumtux, on sale at the Heritage 
Museum. A photocopy of this letter was 
brought to CCHS by a member of the 
Lindfors family. 

New York, August 14, 1932 

Dearest Anna- 

Will write you a few more lines 
before I leave, which will be to- 
morrow. This has been the longest 
week I’ve ever spent but I’ve enjoyed 
myself while here. Been to all the 
dances and have even learned the new 
dance which they do here. It’s called 
the “Double Lindy.” You sure have 
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to exercise your feet plenty. Anna, do 
you remember all those boys that were 
at the Svensen picnic last summer 
from Portland, those good dancers. 
I think you danced with them. Well, 
they’re all here going over too. I never 
was more surprised. Remember that 
especially good dancer with the curly 
hair and he wore a gray suit. Well I’ve 
been going around with him. We both 
stick to-gether as we’re both as lone- 
some. He had to leave his girl behind. 
We've made plans to come back next 
Spring already — no I’m not going to 
get married (ha ha). I’m only 19. Then 
there’s a boy from Seattle that chums 
around with this boy. He just gradu- 
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TLSVWWAET CTONUY FO ASALYNOD TOVWT 


Toe Hummasti Famity: AAPO (ABRAM) AND EMMI HUMMASTI WITH THEIR 


CHILDREN, LEFT TO RIGHT: PauL, SALLY (SELMA) AND HENRY. 


ated from the U. of Washington. He’s 
going to take up medicine in Moscow 
and us three do the familiar walking 
steps that we do on the Coast. All the 
kids watch us and many of them try 
to follow. This boy from Seattle knows 
all the collegiate steps. There sure is a 
lot of Italians that go to these dances 
but they’re all dancers. 

I sure hate to think of to-morrow 
coming. I don’t feel so lonesome while 
I’m still here in the U.S. 


Well, P1l soon find out what it’s like 
out there and you haven’t forgotten 
our secret. Finn first few lines and 
then American if I don’t like it — ’'m 
surprised to see all the young kids 
going over there. Most going in this 
boat are from Minn and Michigan. 
This boat will average around 150; 
the last boat sailing had 400. That’s 
been the largest so far. To-nite will 
be another farewell party at the Finn 
Hall, afterwards a dance at the “Roof 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF ARNOLD HUMMASTI 





Toe Hummasti FaMity: EMMI AND AApo (ABRAM) HUMMASTI WITH THEIR 
DAUGHTER SELMA (SALLY) AND SONS, LEFT TO RIGHT: BILL, HENRY AND Pau. THE 
PHOTO WAS TAKEN IN 1932 BEFORE THEIR TRIP TO KARELIA. PAUL REMAINED IN THE 
U.S. AND HELPED HIS PARENTS AND SISTER RETURN HERE. 


Garden.” It sure is a pretty place and 
cool compared to the dance hall 
downstairs. 

You don’t know how I miss both 
you and Aili. Who wouldn’t when 
we have been pals since little kids 
and to think that I took care of you 
once, Anna. Doesn’t seem true—I’ll 
always remember you as one of the 
best little pals and when you rode as 
far as Svensen on the train with me. 
That will always be a sweet memory 
of you — I’m not thinking that we 
won't meet again because we will and 
maybe soon. More than once, I’ve had 
a notion to turn back from here but as 
I’m this far I'll go the rest of the way, 
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no matter how it hurts. 

Well, Anna, it’s time for dinner 
so ll call this a letter and I’ll write 
when I get over. You won't forget to 
write because a letter will mean so 
much in a strange country and news 
from the home town will mean all the 
world. [Il try and write Aili and Paul 
yet to-day. 

P.S. Hellow to your folks. 

Sally 

P.S. How are you and Jonesy 
making it out — remember the nite 
in Brownsmead and the big dinner 
in Astoria afterwards. “Jonesy Paid” 


ha ha. & 
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My Home Town 


By Violet Keeney 


|B sei EVERYONE looks back 
upon his childhood as having 
been spent in the most interesting 
time and place. In my own case, | 
plead guilty. 

The time is getting to be a long time 
ago, and the place is still interesting 
though many of the things that made 
it so are history now, and those that 
are left are quite different from what 
they were when I knew them. 

‘The town itself was a melting pot 
of races and nationalities, for we had 
fisher folk and woodsmen from practi- 
cally every country of the world with 
preponderance from the Scandinavian 
countries. Because of this, girls with 
at least one Scandinavian language in 
addition to English were preferred in 
jobs in offices and stores. 

Astoria was divided into three 
separate parts, Upper Town to the 
east, Astoria proper in the middle, and 
Union Town, because of the ethnic 
division of the population. 

To me the Sikhs were the most in- 
teresting, though smallest division of 
people, with their beautiful features, 
fine statures, graceful carriages, full 
beards, and colorful turbans. I have 
seen them buy 14 yards of material 
for these turbans, but I never knew 
for sure how many turbans might be 
made from that length of cloth. 


‘They were quiet and self contained 
—a dignified people. They did not mix 
with other people excepting where 
necessary for shopping. They worked 
in the lumber mills, were faithful 
and skilled workers, and as suddenly 
as they came, they were gone from 
among us. 

Mr. Thompson took care of the 
carbon arc street lights which he let 
down from their lofty position to 
adjust, then drew them up again to 
throw a thin circle of light over a small 
area against the dark of night. In all 
the years he went about his daily task 
I never knew his prediction of the 
weather to be wrong. 

When a “big blow” which was gen- 
erally accompanied by heavy overcast, 
was indicated, the fog horns blasted 
at regular, monotonous intervals, but 
sometimes we knew by flares at night, 
when a sailing ship was dragging 
anchor and in danger of grounding 
in what was to become known as the 
Graveyard of the Pacific. 

When these groundings occurred, 
a pall seemed to settle over the entire 
area. People spoke almost in whispers 
until the outcome was learned ——How 
many lives spared—how many lost— 
would there be salvage, or was the 
vessel a total loss? 

The period from October to April 
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was the worst for gales, and often 
homes were opened to survivors 
whose greatest of all gifts was that of 
survival. 

I remember the winter of 1906 
when the two British barks, the Peter 
Iredale whose bones still lie where they 
stopped that night, and the Galena, 
came ashore within three weeks of 
each other, and only a mile apart, both 
under full sail in heavy fogs. All hands 
were saved in these two wrecks, in one 
of which the crew could have walked 
ashore at low tide. 

Fishing, shipping and logging, 
were all bustling industries in Clatsop 
County. It seems strange to me to see 
the comparatively small fish and the 
“match stick” logs which are common 
now when I think back to canneries 
full of 60 pound and larger salmon, 
and to the many logs which were so 
large that they had to be dynamited 
before they could be run through 
the big saws. Timbers 12’ by 24’ were 
common, and larger ones for bridge 
and ship construction were cut 100 
feet long. 

Ship’s holds were fitted compactly 
with timbers to be cut up at their 
destination in foreign countries. These 
timbers were called “Jap Squares.” 

Loggers, proudly calling them- 
selves Timber Beats, were a race 
apart. When the woods were closed 
for any reason, the loggers swarmed 
into town with their rolls of blankets 
like peddlers’ packs on their backs. 


Roistering and carousing were then 


the order of the day. 

Astoria provided loggers and sailors 
with the type of entertainment they 
seemed to enjoy most although there 
were many occasions when, upon 
regaining consciousness, one might 
wonder just what entertainment he 
had enjoyed and how he happened to 
be where he was. 

In the early 1900s Astoria boasted 
fifty-three saloons and a compara- 
tively small population. Knockout 
drops often made unwilling sailors 
of loggers, and supplied unscrupulous 
captains with unskilled crews from all 
walks of life. 

Crimping went hand in hand with 
drinking, gambling, and houses of 
ill repute. There was a woman who 
was called the Shanghai Queen. She 
had a large family, each one of whom 
was well educated. Two I knew to be 
school teachers, one of the two an 
elementary principal. It is said that she 
was once asked how it happened that 
she, being in the business she was in, 
had such a fine family of children. The 
answer was typical, “Well, my boy, ‘tis 
many a fine cabbage was grown ona 
dung hill.” 

Astoria’s business section was built 
over the tide waters of the Columbia 
River. The streets were surfaced with 
heavy planking laid side to side with a 
short plank at regular intervals leaving 
about a 2 inch gap next to the curb 
through which to drain the water 
from the heavy rains, and also for 
street cleaning conveniences. 
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One of the most popular picture 
postcards of the day was that of a cigar 
store proprietor sitting comfortable in 
a captains’ chair at the curb in front 
of his store pulling up through one 
of these vents from the river below, a 
fish as large as would go through the 
gap. That type of street and what went 
under it made shanghaiing almost too 
easy for those who dealt in men. 

As a child, I remember hearing a 


De tt B. SCULLY IN FRONT OF A CIGAR STORE AT II4 ITH ST., ASTORIA. 
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story that I believe Archie Binns later 
incorporated into one of his books. It 
told of two boys running away from 
home in their boat. They thought that 
they were being pursued and ducked 
under the buildings. They had started 
to raise their mast into place, and 
it bumped the floor of the building 
above them, acting as a signal for the 
shanghai parlor above them to let 
its drugged victim down to the boat 
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below. The boys could do nothing but 
accept the cargo and make off as fast 
as possible before being overhauled by 
their parents or the boat whose cargo 
they had unwittingly accepted. 

Is it any wonder that my Quaker 
mother-in-law had grave doubts about 
the suitability of the girl her son had 
chosen to marry when you consider 
the early reputation of the town from 
which I came? 

Before bidding on the building of 
a large salmon cannery, my father one 
day took me with him when he went 
to see the workings of the canning 
process. We went all the way through 
the entire process. I shall never forget 
itl 

We saw where the fish were un- 
loaded from the scows, where they 
were beheaded, finned, and tailed, 
butted, slimed, and cut into can 
sizes, canned, capped and cooked. 
Why such a thing should happen this 
particular time I shall never know, for 
I was no stranger to any of these pro- 
cesses, but as we progressed I became 
sicker and sicker. Had Mother been 
there she would no doubt have noticed 
my becoming pale, then slightly green 
around the gills, but Dad, intent upon 
the processing he would provide for, 
missed the signs. Suffice it to say that 
to this day I cannot endure the odor 
of cooking fish. 

The seining of fish was particularly 
interesting and unique. We could see 
the entire process on one of the sein- 
ing grounds from our home. 


A boat filled with nets which were 
fitted with wooden floats on one side 
and lead weights on the other pulled 
out from shore and moved in a large 
arc paying out net as it progressed. 
Teams of horses were then hitched 
to the ends of the net and the catch 
pulled ashore. At high tide the horses 
were hardly visible, only their heads 
being above water. When the nets 
were brought in, the salmon were 
loaded on the receiving scows which, 
when filled, were towed to the can- 
neries for processing. 

One of the most cherished pictures 
in my memory is that of the hundreds 
of boats with their white sails putting 
out on a Sunday evening like flocks 
of white birds against the dark river. 
Perhaps as they sailed out into the 
west, their sails full bellied out, the 
sky would turn to rose or gold, or toa 
delicate shell pink with the sunset, the 
sails turning the color of the backdrop 
of bright sky. 

At night each boat carried running 
lights, and then it seemed that each 
light was a star fallen from the heavens 
to rest on the blue of the river. 

When these boats are home they 
are secured to mooring lines which 
are drawn through pulleys and heavy 
weights tied to the ends. These keep 
the boats so that they rise and fall with 
the tides which vary as much as from 
nine to twelve feet. Some of the things 
natives miss most upon leaving a fish- 
ing village are the cry of the gulls, the 
muffled squeak of these pulleys as the 
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‘THE FLEET OF GILLNETTING BOATS AT SUNSET ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. CA.I900 


water laps the boats as they ride the 
crest, and the background roar of the 
sea as it pounds the coastline. 

Large ships sometimes came into 
the harbor with all sails set. This 
was not common practice for the 
Columbia River Bar was, and still 
is, a treacherous thing, and some of 
the aristocracy of the area were the 
pilots who brought the ships safely 
over the bar in all kinds of weather. 
Sometimes, when the weather was 
too bad, ships had to lie at anchor for 
days at a time waiting for the lull that 
would make a crossing possible. 

Often the harbor would be full of 
ships. They might be carrying cargo 
of tea and spices from India and the 
Orient, hard coal from Australia or 
New Zealand, tea, teak furniture 
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and the like from China, wool from 
the British Isles and Australia, beef 
products from the Argentine,—cargo 
from all the great ports of the world. 
What a chance to teach geography 
graphically — and I never had a teacher 
who used it! 

I still think that there is no lovelier 
sight than a full rigged ship under sail, 
and an added dividend for us was to 
sit on our hill and hear the sailors 
sing their chanties as they weighed 
or dropped anchor. The work songs 
of the day were rollicking, and pretty 
robust, too, but we were far enough 
removed that we heard only the voices 
and not the words, so we suffered 
no embarrassment and enjoyed the 
beauty of their rich harmony over 
the water.? 
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